Filiations -with the Metaphysicals
delightful melodies, but his lyrics surprise chiefly by an intel-
lectual energy which troubles the smoothness of his numbers.
It is this that sets his work apart both from the tragic wisdom
of Shakespeare and the dignified splendour of Milton. Like a
good talker, Donne mixes seriousness and wit, sense and sally,
with a fiery element which makes his poetry the kindling thing
it is.
His experience of life seems not to have been as various as
Shakespeare's, nor his response to it generally as profound.
Educated in the Catholic faith, but ultimately rejecting it to
become one of the greatest of Anglican divines, he could
neither build so integrated a structure as Dante's, nor rise,
with the complacent ease of Milton, to the height of that seri-
ous soldier's great argument. For Shakespeare's delight in all
sorts and conditions of men and women, Donne substituted a
delight in the workings of his own mind. Milton's struggle was
for liberty of conscience; that of Donne, with his more medi-
aeval sympathies, was for perfect faith. His energy was not the
romantic ebullience of the early Elizabethans, nor did his
thinking run in the comfortable channels of his eighteenth-
century successors. He was an intellectual who examined his
responses to love and to death almost as one engages in a game
which is akin to art alike in its discipline, its freedoms, and the
different kinds of release it affords the participant and the
spectator. His finest lyrics offer something of the pleasure that
may be derived from watching chess procedure, and it is the
same character which brings them so close to intelligent inter-
course. But it must never be forgotten that if his poems ex-
hibit a skilful player's cleverness, they show that he was pos-
sessed by the passionate player's intensity.
It has seemed worth while to dwell a little upon John
Donne because the peculiarities of his time and his tempera-
ment have made his verse congenial to a number of contem-
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